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ABSTRACT Teacher retention is a wide concern in education and in response school districts 
throughout the United States are developing more comprehensive teacher induction programs. 
Components of teacher induction programs that have assisted with successful teacher 
development include release time for teacher observation, assignment of a knowledgeable 
mentor, and supportive administration. Teacher confidence is a characteristic that is essential in 
the development of new educators, yet sometimes ignored during induction programs. This paper 
recognizes the features of a comprehensive teacher induction program, and how tenets of self- 
efficacy and the self-determination theory can be linked to practice to encourage the 
development of a beginning teacher and promote longevity in a teacher’s career. 
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Teacher Induction Programs 

Teacher retention is a wide concern in education for both the traditionally- and 
alternatively-certified teacher. Statistics show up to 50% of teachers in urban schools leave 
within the first three years of teaching (Berry & Byrd, 2012; Ingersoll & Strong, 2012, Smith & 
Ingersoll, 2004). Teaching is unlike other professions in that traditionally there is a lack of 
support and guidance to new employees. Teachers assume full responsibility from the first day 
on the job. Teaching is also a somewhat isolating career with a “trial by fire” experience and it 
has a higher turnover rate than other professions, such as practicing law, nursing, and 
engineering (Ingersoll, 2012, p. 47). Many new teachers find a disconnect when it comes to 
transferring what they have learned in teacher preparation courses to the classroom. This 
disconnect correlates with what researchers Eggen and Kauchak (as cited in Harris, Lowery- 
Moore, & Farrow, 2008) refer to as transfer of learning theory in which “learners must be 
provided with multiple opportunities to practice” (p. 319). Due to the inability to transfer 
knowledge and the lack of support during their initial years in the field, educators are leaving the 
profession early (Killeavy, 2006; Smith & Ingersoll, 2004). New teachers require more 
classroom management training, support, and mentorship from administration and veteran 
teachers (Ingersoll & Strong, 2012). 

As a response to the problem of teachers leaving the field prematurely, many school 
districts across the United States, although not mandated to do so by the government, have 
created teacher induction programs to help sustain teachers in the field. Although the 
implementation of induction programs is a step in the right direction, they “lack a shared, 
specific definition of what an induction program should entail” (Killeavy, 2006, p. 169). The 
induction period for teachers should last from one to three years with the main goal of providing 
support, which can influence a teacher’s behavior for his or her entire career (Fry, 2007). The 
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need for a complete and rigourous teacher induction program is now more essential due to the 
changes in education and the various demands on teachers; more is needed than a simple 
introduction. Effective induction programs not only support a new teacher, but also assist the 
new teacher in adjusting to the education field (Fry, 2010). 

In a review of literature, teacher induction programs vary in duration and intensity and 
vary in who can be involved. For some schools, the induction is only for brand new teachers, yet 
in others, it is for any teacher new to that particular school. The induction programs do not 
necessarily provide additional education, but rather serve to create a support network and a type 
of orientation during the teacher's first year. In addition to raising retention levels, participation 
in an induction program can also lead to an increase in a teacher’s self-efficacy and confidence in 
his or her skills (Turley, Powers, & Nakai, 2006). Quality induction programs include a veteran 
teacher serving as a mentor teacher from the same subject, common planning, regularly 
scheduled collaboration and supportive teachers and administration (Ingersoll, 2012; Killeavy, 
2006; Cherubini, 2009). The ultimate goal of an effective teacher induction program is to 
enhance the new teachers’ skills and satisfaction. These enhanced skills and higher levels of self- 
efficacy then lend themselves to higher rates of teacher retention, and, ultimately, increased 
student learning and achievement (Ingersoll, 2012). 

In recent years, the number of new teachers receiving some type of induction support or 
mentoring rose from 41% in 1990 to nearly 80% in 2008 (National Comprehensive Center for 
Teacher Quality, 2010). The goals for teacher induction programs include teacher socialization, 
and assistance in adjustment and development. Statistics show that the more involved new 
teachers are within the school and the more support they receive, the more likely they are to 
remain in the school, and in education (Smith & Ingersoll, 2004). The concept of socialization is 
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one that has not been promoted in education, but research indicates a correlation to teacher 
retention (Fry, 2010; Killeavy, 2006). Teachers who feel like a part of a school are more likely to 
remain in their placement. Teacher induction programs need to include all teachers and 
administration to be the most successful. In addition to feeling supported, new teachers need to 
learn to engage in critical dialogue and self-reflection in order to evaluate their teaching practice 
(Broemmel, Swaggerty, & McIntosh, 2009; Killeavy, 2006). Teachers who have participated in 
an induction program rate their overall efficacy in the classroom higher than their counterparts 
who have not participated in an induction program (Unruh & Holt, 2010). 

Components of Induction Programs 

Although 80% of new teachers have been assigned a mentor teacher in the first year of 
teaching, most are not effective due to lack of training and knowledge of how to be mentor to a 
new teacher (Smith & Ingersoll, 2004). Mentoring during the induction program provides 
technical support such as advice and recommendations and emotional support such as moral 
support (Wang & Odell, 2002). The mentor teacher is one who has an innate, or intrinsic desire 
to help another teacher and should be carefully selected (Gardiner, 2012). The mentor teacher 
should be one who has experience teaching the same subject and in the same grade level, and 
have a common planning period (Broemmel et al., 2009; Fry, 2007). Additionally, it is beneficial 
if the mentor teacher has had prior training on how to coach and communicate with new teachers 
(Fry, 2010). The mentor teacher should be a veteran educator with “strong interpersonal skills, 
respect for multiple perspectives and outstanding classroom practice” (Moir & Gless, 2001, p. 
112 ). 

One requirement of a mentor teacher is to help new teachers learn to reflect on their own 
practice and learn to adjust their skills accordingly (Gardiner, 2012). “By collaborating with 
other new teachers and mentors in a community of genuine dialogue and mutual respect, new 
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teachers garnered new interpretations of their professional practice” (Cherubini, 2009, p. 194). 
One of the most vital components in a mentoring relationship is trust. Trust is something that 
must be earned over a period of time and must be seen as a priority among the parties in order for 
an effective foundation to be built. Mentors must take on the role of “supporter, not evaluator” 
and offer “options, not mandates” (Gardiner, 2012, pp. 204-205). It is beneficial for mentor 
teachers to be in close proximity to their mentees to provide efficient support when needed (Fry, 
2007). 

Theories that Inform Teacher Induction Planning 

One of the main goals of a teacher preparation program is to prepare teachers to be 
successful in the classroom. In addition to learning a variety of pedagogical skills and content 
knowledge, beginning teachers need to have confidence in their abilities to instruct students and 
manage a classroom (Duffin et al., 2012). There is a national trend of new teachers not only 
lacking adequate skills, but also lacking confidence (Garvis, 2009). A teacher induction program 
should be the bridge between a teacher preparation program and the beginning of one’s teaching 
career. Participation in a comprehensive teacher induction program can contribute to an increase 
in skill knowledge, can increase the level of confidence in one’s ability to teach, and essentially 
increase one’s motivation to succeed. Increased skill level, higher levels of confidence, and 
intrinsic motivation are linked to an increase in teacher retention and sense of self-efficacy (Fry, 
2009). 

Bandura: Self-Efficacy 

Through a review of the literature, Bandura’s (1989) concept of self-efficacy, which is 
rooted in Bandura’s social cognitive theory, has been meaningfully connected with studies of 
teacher induction programs (Duffin, French, & Patrick, 2012; Garvis, 2009; Ross & Bruce, 2007; 
Tschannen-Moran, Woolfolk Hoy, & Hoy 1998; Tschannen-Moran, &Woolfolk Hoy, 2001). 
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Human motivation is a cognitive behavior, which strongly influences the ability of a teacher to 
be successful in the classroom. Bandura (1977) described the concept of self-efficacy as the 
belief that one can “successfully execute the behavior required to produce outcomes” (p. 193), 
even in the face of adversity. Efficacious beliefs influence human thought and actions. Self- 
efficacy differs from other opinions of one’s self, in that self-efficacy focuses on the ability to 
perform a specific task (Tschannen-Moran et al., 1998). Additionally, Bandura (1997) claimed 
that a teacher’s levels of efficacy might not be the same for each specific task. 

Self-efficacy is an important component in the development of a beginning teacher. 
Research indicates that efficacy levels in beginning teachers decrease after preparation courses, 
which may be linked to the removal of support after teacher training (Garvis, 2009). One’s 
perception of self-efficacy is associated with the way one perceives success and failure, as well 
as influences motivation and ability to set goals (Swanson, 2012). A teacher induction program 
can encourage self-efficacy within new teachers. A teacher who feels confident in his or her 
ability to teach has a lower level of stress, which can influence whether that teacher remains in 
the field of education (Tschannen-Moran et al., 1998). High levels of self-efficacy are an 
indicator of how much effort teachers invest into their teaching and how resilient they are when 
things do not go smoothly (Tschannen-Moran & Hoy, 2001). 

In connection with the social cognition theory, Bandura suggested four sources of self- 
efficacious development: mastery experiences, physiological and emotional states, vicarious 
experiences, and social persuasion (Bandura, 1977; Bandura, 1989; Duffin et al, 2012; Jamil, 
Ross & Bruce, 2007; Swanson, 2012; Tschannen-Moran et al., 1998). Mastery experiences are 
the most influential source of efficacy development, as efficacious beliefs can be strengthened 
upon successful completion of a task (Jamil et al., 2012; Tschannen-Moran, 1998). Through 
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repeated success of a task, strong efficacious beliefs are developed (Bandura, 1977). The direct 
opposite can be true if the teacher does not successfully perform a task. In a teacher induction 
program, the mentor teacher can help the new teacher by observing him or her as he or she 
instructs a class. Feedback from mentor teachers and superiors can validate experiences of 
beginning teachers and can enhance mastery experiences (Ross & Bruce, 2007). Physiological 
and emotional state of being correlates to the development of efficacious beliefs. For example, it 
is normal to feel excited or nervous as a new educator, but those feelings of arousal can be seen 
either as positive or negative depending on how the teacher views him or herself in the situation. 
Vicarious experiences, including observation of veteran teachers, can influence one’s level of 
self-efficacy as a teacher by demonstrating how to be successful and how to manage the task of 
instructing a class. A new teacher will often compare his- or her-self to others, which can 
encourage a new teacher to believe he or she has the abilities to be like the veteran teacher. 
When new teachers observe mentor teachers successfully perform a task they do not feel 
confident about, it can encourage the new teachers to believe they can perform the same task 
(Bandura, 1977). Social and verbal persuasion, which includes encouragement and constructive 
feedback, can provide valuable information on teaching (Bandura, 1977). A mentor teacher can 
provide this encouragement and constructive feedback by assisting with “strategies and methods 
that can contribute to a teacher’s arsenal of skills” (Tschannen-Moran, 1998, p. 230). 

Much of human behavior is learned and developed through modeling behavior of others 
(Bandura, 1977). A component of a successful teacher induction program is the release time for 
new teachers to observe veteran teachers. It is through this observation and modeling of 
behaviors that new teachers can learn to be effective teachers. Observing another teacher not 
only provides valuable pedagogical information, it also contributes to “self-perceptions of 
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teaching competence, as the viewer compares self with model” (Tschannen-Moran et al., 1998, 
p. 229). Collaboration with others is another component of a comprehensive teacher induction 
program that can have positive contributions to a beginning teacher’s efficacy. Tschannen-Moran 
et al., (1998) concur that when teachers collaborate to address various topics, a teacher’s feeling 
of efficacy is likely to increase. A mentor teacher who has “strong interpersonal skills, respect 
for multiple perspectives, and outstanding classroom practice” can help encourage an increase in 
efficacious thoughts and supports teacher retention (Moir & Gless, 2001, p. 112). 

Furthermore, self -reflection can positively influence new teachers in their development. 
Beginning teachers often have the tendency to visualize failure scenarios. These inefficacious 
thoughts can hinder the new teacher’s ability to be effective in the classroom. Not only do doubts 
of one’s capabilities hamper one’s desire to take on a difficult task, but they also affect one’s 
ability to recover from a failure (Bandura, 1989). This is an opportunity for a mentor teacher to 
verbally encourage the new teacher to visualize positive scenarios. 

Common critiques for Bandura’s theory of self-efficacy include the idea that the 
definition of self-efficacy is too ambiguous and therefore can lead to methodological deficiencies 
in research (Eastman & Marzillier, 1984). Although self-efficacy focuses on a person’s cognitive 
ability to measure his or her ability to complete a task successfully, some researchers say that 
more precise definition of self-efficacy is needed. Although Bandura’s theory of self-efficacy 
states that beliefs are developed and strengthened by experiences and impacted by social cues 
(Bandura, Caprara, Barnaranelli, Gerbino, & Pastorelli, 2003), another common critique 
indicates that because human nature is concerned with outcomes of performing a task, it is 
impossible to differentiate between “outcome-expectation and efficacy-expectation” (Eastman & 


Marzillier, 1984, p. 214). 
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Deci & Ryan: Self-Determination Theory 

Malcolm Knowles popularized the concept of andragogy, which holds six tenets of adult 
learners. The sixth principle of andragogy focuses on motivation (Houde, 2006). Andragogy 
posits adults are more motivated to learn when they know why they need to learn something and 
can make decisions about their own learning; when they can connect learning to previous 
experience; and when it has immediate relevancy to their lives (Houde, 2006; Merriam & 
Bierema, 2014). Furthermore, adults are more intrinsically motivated than motivated by external 
factors (Ryan & Deci, 2000a). Self-determination theory posits that humans have a basic drive 
toward growth and will seek motivation to do so (Houde, 2006; Lyness, Lurie, Ward, Mooney, & 
Lambert, 2013). Adults find motivation when they are able to have a voice in what they are 
learning, understand why they are learning something, and understand what it is being learned. 
Intrinsic motivation includes the need and desire to gain knowledge. 

Psychologists Deci & Ryan developed the self-determination theory (SDT) in response to 
the andragogical tenets related to motivation, in which SDT is needs-based, with a desire for 
personal growth driven by three basic human needs: autonomy, competence, and relatedness 
(Houde, 2006; Lyness et al., 2013 ). Adult learners want to have a sense of autonomy or believe 
that they have a choice. Adult learners appreciate the opportunity to have a choice or to be given 
a meaningful rationale if a choice cannot be given in a matter (Deci & Ryan, 2000a). This choice 
allows for individualistic learning, instead of feeling controlled in the learning environment 
(Deci, Vallerand, Pelletier, & Ryan, 1991). Next, adult learners desire competence or mastery in 
learning. It is a natural adult emotion to desire to be good at something and as an adult learner, 
the level of challenge must support the skills held by the learner (Lyness et al., 2013). Those who 
work with adults can encourage competence by providing meaningful feedback and knowing the 
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needs of the learner. Finally, the third basic need in the self-determination theory is relatedness, 
of a sense of purpose. Adult learners in general, enjoy feeling connected to other people, 
believing they have a purpose, and having others acknowledge their feelings (Lyness et al., 

2013). In SDT, it is important that individual connections be fostered. These types of nurtured 
relationships are found within advisor/advisee or mentor/mentee interactions. 

Self-determination theory suggests that when all three basic human needs - autonomy, 
competence, and relatedness are met, the adult is more likely to be happy and productive (Deci et 
al., 1991). SDT is relevant and linked to beginning teacher development and teacher induction 
programs in that a comprehensive induction program seeks to assist the development of a teacher 
by meeting the three basic human needs, and assisting the teacher on a personal level with a 
mentor relationship. 

The cognitive evaluation theory (CET), a sub-theory of SDT with a focus on intrinsic 
motivational factors, argues that feedback and communication with others can increase intrinsic 
motivation for a particular action (Ryan & Deci, 2000a; Ryan & Deci, 2000b). Intrinsically 
motivated activities include activities that one would complete in the absence of external 
rewards. On the opposite side of the spectrum of intrinsic motivation is amotivation , in which a 
person does not find interest in completing actions (Ryan & Deci, 2000a). Reasons for 
amotivation can stem from not valuing the action to not feeling competent to perform the task, 
which is associated with levels of self-efficacy (Ryan & Deci, 2000b). 

The self-determination theory connects to beginning teachers’ motivation to learn. Social 
support is a central element to developing self-determination and increasing intrinsic motivation. 
A well-designed, comprehensive teacher induction program will encourage intrinsic motivation 
and can satisfy one’s innate psychological need for autonomy and competence, SDT is connected 
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to the social cognitive learning theory of Albert Bandura in which self-efficacy is developed 
through the feelings of competency in a task (Deci & Ryan, 2000). Intrinsic motivation is an 
important characteristic for educators, as a teacher must have the internal motivation to learn and 
perform to the best of his or her ability. A mentor teacher can assist with the encouragement of 
intrinsic motivation by providing unexpected positive encouragement and feedback. Positive 
feedback provided to a beginning teacher can help the teacher feel more competent, which is key 
to personal growth and can help increase motivation levels. Intrinsic motivation is unique for 
each individual and, more often than not, is task- specific. SDT states that one wants to be 
competent and is motivated by the internal desire to be the best one can be and is also 
encouraged by relationships with others in similar situations (Martin & Dowson, 2009). A 
comprehensive teacher induction program can encourage this motivation by providing both 
mentors who assist with constructive feedback and time for the beginning teacher. SDT and self- 
efficacy are closely connected in that both are cognitive theories in which the person desires to 
feel competent in performing a task. 

As with all theories, the self-determination theory is not without criticisms. The most 
common critique of the SDT is that the theory assumes that all people have a “growth-orientated 
nature” (Lyness, 2013, p. 151), or have the desire to do more and leam more. Additionally, the 
self-determination theory does not take into consideration other basic human needs, nor does it 
consider how autonomy, competence, and relatedness can change throughout development, or 
vary within different situations (Deci et al., 1991). Finally, the majority of research involving the 
self-determination theory is empirical research, or research conducted through direct or indirect 
observations. Some researchers state that empirical studies are not scientific because just because 
something happened before, does not necessarily mean it will happen again. Instead, these 
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studies suggest the following: “independence is not a universal need; having many options is not 
a basic need, nor is it even always edifying; non-conscious determination can undermine 
autonomous functioning, but it need not; and autonomous functions still requires brain” (Ryan & 
Deci, 2006, p. 1580). 

Conclusion 

While teacher induction programs impact teaching practices, student achievement, and 
lower teacher turnover rates, only 27 states now require new teachers to participate in some type 
of induction support (National Association of State Boards of Education, 2012). Researchers 
state that it can take up to five years for a teacher to become fully proficient in his or her skills; 
therefore, teacher retention needs to be a priority in teacher development. Providing the 
additional support and resources through a comprehensive teacher induction program during the 
first two years of a teacher’s career can influence teachers to stay in the field of education. The 
results of participation in a comprehensive teacher induction program have a trickle-down effect. 
Teachers who participate in an effective induction program feel more supported, have a sense of 
belonging, and have higher levels of efficacy (Fry, 2009). Teachers who feel supported remain in 
the education field longer. Teachers who stay longer in the field gain more experience and are 
more likely to be effective teachers, which then correlates with higher student achievement. 

A comprehensive teacher induction program can use Bandura’s concept of self-efficacy 
and Deci and Ryan’s self-determination theory to develop an effective program. The use of 
selection criteria for mentor teachers will likely lead to more effective mentors who are able to 
assist new teachers in increasing efficacy by surrounding the beginning teachers with positive 
role models. Criteria for mentor teachers should include requiring mentor teachers to have at 
least three years of successful teaching experience, be knowledgeable in subject area and 
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pedagogy, and have a commitment to the professional development of a new teacher. 
Additionally, it would be beneficial for the school district to implement mentor teacher training 
courses, which include strategies for building relationships, and effective observation techniques 
and assessment uses. Next, mentor and mentee should have the opportunity to collaborate with a 
common planning period daily. This common time provides the opportunity for the mentor 
teacher to provide feedback on lessons, as well as support the new teacher in other miscellaneous 
endeavors throughout the school year. This time together for observation and collaboration 
directly correlates with the self-determination theory by “developing security and establishing 
connectivity with other people” (Karaarslan, Sungur, & Ertepinar, 2014, p. 4). New teachers will 
also benefit from the opportunity to observe other experienced teachers, as this socialization 
relates to social persuasion, meaning by observing others succeed, the beginning teacher’s beliefs 
that he or she can succeed may also increase (Swanson, 2012). 

Studies have indicated that higher levels of efficacy encourage teachers to be persistent in 
their efforts to be successful, especially for beginning teachers (Tschannen-Moran et al., 1998). 
The opposite can be true, in that low levels of efficacy can discourage a beginning teacher from 
being motivated and extending effort to become successful (Swanson, 2012). A teacher’s level of 
self-efficacy is important, even as he or she is developing. Increasing self-efficacy is one reason 
why feedback on performance is an important ingredient in one’s commitment to teaching. In an 
effective teacher induction program, the mentor teachers and a strong leadership team can 
provide the beginning teacher with this feedback. 

New teachers need additional support and continued training to help encourage 
efficacious beliefs. Although intrinsic motivation is likely to increase directly following training 
courses, that motivation quickly depletes without consistent support and encouragement 
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(Karaarslan et al., 2014). This is where an effective teacher induction program becomes vital to 
the longevity of a teacher’s career. Research suggests teachers with high levels of self-efficacy 
are more likely to remain in the field of education (Jamil et al., 2012). Mentor teachers can help 
foster positive instructional experiences that will encourage an increase in efficacious beliefs in 
new teachers (Fry, 2009). 

Beginning teachers benefit from being intrinsically motivated to learn. These intrinsically 
motivated behaviors “which satisfy the innate psychological needs for competence and 
autonomy” are examples of self-determined behaviors (Ryan & Deci, 2000a, p. 65). Verbal 
persuasion, or the use of verbal feedback, can encourage teachers to believe they possess the 
capabilities to be successful (Bandura, 1982). This verbal persuasion is also linked to the 
progression and development of motivation in novice teachers. 

Both self-efficacy based from the social cognitive learning theory of Albert Bandura, and 
the self-determination theory from Edward Deci and Richard Ryan, are linked to the 
development of beginning teachers. An effective teacher induction program should recognize 
that too much of a “challenge relative to a person’s skills leads to anxiety and disengagement, 
whereas too little leads to boredom and alienation” (Deci & Ryan, 2000, p. 260). Teacher 
induction programs need to focus on what beginning teachers need to learn and develop the skills 
necessary for them to be competent in the classroom. As one of the tenets of andragogy, adults 
learn more effectively when they understand why they are learning, and can immediately use the 
information (Houde, 2006). In connection with a new teacher induction program, a mentor 
teacher can assist a beginning teacher with this understanding of learning and transfer of 
knowledge into the classroom. As mentioned earlier, the research indicates that both levels of 
efficacy and intrinsic motivation decrease rapidly without the support of other professionals 
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(Karaarslan et al., 2014). Developing mastery of skills and learning to cope with challenges in 
new experiences, especially as a beginning teacher, are indispensable in evolving a sense of self. 
A comprehensive teacher induction program will serve as a pathway for novice teachers to seek 
the assistance and additional support they desire and need. 
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